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Saturday  again  —  and  that  means  more  news  items  from  our  special  corres- 
pondent in  Washington,  D.  C.     She  has  "been  talking  with  her  friends  in  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  this  week,  and  has  found  the  answers  to  some  questions  I 
asked  her  about  oranges. 

In  the  first  place,   she  tells  us,   the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  con- 
cerned with  four  phases  of  citrus  control  work:     frost  damage,   coloring  by 
natural  means,  coloring  by  artificial  means,   and  arsenical  sprays. 

I  asked  our  correspondent  to  find  out  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
rumor  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  arsenical  sprays  in  growing  oranges,  and  whether 
these  sprays  are  dangerous  to  health.    Here's  what  she  says: 

"I  asked  the  authorities  in  charge  of  citrus-control  work  whether  it's  a 
general  practice  for  orange-growers  to  use  arsenical  sprays,  and  they  assured  me 
t  it  is  not.    The  majority  of  growers  do  not  use  arsenical  sprays;  only  a  few 
misguided  growers  use  them  —  so  that  they  can  put  their  fruit  on  the  market 
ahead  of  the  fruit  which  ripens  naturally.    This  is  not  a  proper  use  of  arsenic. 

"You  may  have  heard  a  recent  broadcast  in  which  the  citrus- control  work  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  was  discussed.     In  that  report  it  was  explained 
that  in  every  industry  there  is  a  very  small  element  more  interested  in  immedi- 
ate profits  that  in  the  consumer's  welfare  or  in  the  long-time  good  of  its  own 
industry.     It  is  this  small  element  in  the  citrus  fruit  industry  who  seek  to 
evade  State  laws  by  bootlegging  immature  fruit,  or  by  secretly  using  arsenic,  so 
that  they  may  put  on  the  market  insipid,  unpalatable  oranges  —  made  to  appear 
ripe,  and  thus  pass  the  State  test  for  ripeness.    Howover,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  can  reassure  you  on  this  point:     There  is  no  reason  to  be  per- 
turbed about  arsenic  on  citrus  fruits.     There  is  no  question  of  health  danger 
involved." 


Well,  that  i_s  reassuring,  and  I'm  glad  that  our  official  correspondent 
investigated  the  subject  for  us.     I  also  asked  her  to  find  out  about  oranges 
treated  with  ethylene  gas,  to  bring  out  the  natural  color.     She  says  that's  a 
legitimate  type  of  fruit  coloring.    The  only  effect  of  the  ethylene  gas  treat- 
ment is  to  hasten  the  development  of  the  nat' .rrl  color  of  the  ripe  fru.it.  The 
treatment  is  entirely  harmless. 
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As  you  may  know,  oranges  can  be  ripe,  and  still  "be  green  in  color.  Most 
of  us,  I  imagine,  prefer  the  characteristic  orange  color,   especially  since  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  assures  us  that  the  ethylene  treatment  to  "bring  out  the 
golden  color  of  already  ripe  oranges  is  absolutely  without  effect  on  the  whole- 
somencss  of  the  orange  —  the  fruit  itself,  the  juice,  or  the  peel.    Fruit  so 
treated,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,   is  entirely  normal  in  every 
respect. 

Then  there's  one  more  point  about  oranges  —  artificial  coloring  with 
harmless  coal-tar  dyes.     It  is  reassuring  to  learn  that  the  color  used  is  quite 
harmless.    And  you  don't  have  to  buy  artificially  colored  citrus  fruit  unless  you 
vrant  to,  for  the  dyed  oranges  are  plainly  marked,  on  the  skin,  to  show  they  have 
teen  colored. 


After  learning  all  these  facts,  we  can  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
grand  crop  of  oranges  forecast  for  1935  --  the  second  biggest  crop  on  record. 

In  the  rest  of  her  letter,  our  official  correspondent  gives  us  a  little 
advice  on  buying  oranges,  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Oranges  of  the  best  quality,"  (I'm  reading,)  "are  firm,  heavy,  have  a 
fine-textured  skin  for  the  variety  and  are  well-colored.     Such  fruits,  (even  with 
a  few  surface  blemishes,   such  as  scars,   scratches,  and  slight  discolorat ions) , 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  oranges  that  have  a  badly  creased  skin,  or  are  puffy 
or  spongy,  and  light  in  weight.    Puffy  oranges  arc  likely  to  be  light  in  weight, 
lacking  in  juice,  and  of  generally  poor  quality." 

So  much  for  oranges  —  now  about  grapefruit. 

"Grapefruits  of  good  quality  are  firm,  but  springy  to  the  touch;  not  soft, 
wilted,  or  flabby.    They  are  well-shaped,  and  heavy  for  their  size.  Fruits 
heavy  for  their  size  are  usually  thin-skinned  and  contain  more  juice  than  those 
that  have  a  coarse  skin  or  are  puffy  or  spongy.  .  .    Generally  speaking,  most  of 
the  defects  found  on  the  grapefruit  in  the  markets  (such  as  scale,   scars,  thorn 
scratches,  and  discoloration)  are  minor  in  nature;  they  affect  appearance  only, 
and  not  eating  quality. 

"Grapefruit  often  has  .a  discolored  appearance  caused  by  the  normal  yellow 
color  being  overcast  by  a  reddish-brown  or  reddish-yellow  color.     Such  discolora- 
tion is  known  as  'russeting. '     Russet ing  does  not  affect  the  flavor.     In  most 
markets  the  russets  are  cheaper,  but  a  few  markets  pay  a  premium  for  such  fruit." 

Well,  I  should  judge  it's  a  matter  of  personal  preference,  whether  you 
choose  "russets"  —  or  otherwise. 

And  now  I  want  to  give  you  a  "small  recipe"  --  a  recipe  requested  by  a 
listener  who  is  planning  a  tea-party,  with  a  yellow,  green  and  white  color  scheme. 
She  wants  to  know  how  I  make  "Open  Orange  Sandwiches." 
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Here  are  the  ingredients,  for  Open  Orange  Sandwiches:     One-half  cup 
butter;  one-half  cup  grated  orange  rind,  or  more  if  you  like;  one-fourth  tea- 
spoon salt;  and  a  small  quantity  of  orange  or  lemon  juice. 

I'll  repeat  the  four  ingredients,  for  Open  Orange  Sandwiches:  Butter, 
one-half  cup;  grated  o range  rind,  one-half  cup  or  more;  salt ,  one- fourth  tea- 
spoon; and  orange  or  lemon  j\iicc,  a  small  quantity. 

Now.  .  .  .  cream  the  "butter,  add  the  grated  orange  rind  and  the  juice, 
a  little  at  a  time.    Add  the  salt.     Spread  on  slices  of  thin  sandwich  "bread 
and  serve  as  an  open  sandwich.     I  usually  cut  the  slices  diagonally,  or  in 
fancy  shapes. 


That's  all  for  this  week.  .  .     I'll  "be  with  you  again  on  Monday. 


